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The Old Clock Tower. 


CHA. Pi ia |. 
THE RIVAL WATCHMEN. 


1 ANY years ago I spent a holiday in 
a delightful part of Normandy. 
The little town in which I stayed 

ro ay most of the time is one of the very 

oldest in France, and as it stands 
on the summit of a hill, there is 
of course an extensive view on 
all sides. From the ramparts you can trace 
the windings of the little river for a score of 
miles, and on clear days the cathedral towers in 
the nearest city are distinctly visible. 
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There were two things in this ancient place 
which specially interested me. One was the 
old castle, formerly the residence of mighty and 
wealthy barons. Now, it is used only as a 
prison. Its massive gates and gloomy dungeons 
are suggestive of the times when those who 
were taken prisoners in battle often had to 
suffer cruel torture, or a lingering death. This 
ancient castle has a grim history, and seems as 
if it might stand yet for centuries to come. 

The other object of interest is the old Clock 
Tower which is visible from every part of the 
town. It is a most peculiar structure, so an- 
cient that no one appears able to fix the date 
of its erection. There is no doubt whatever 
that the tower was not originally built for the 
purpose of containing a clock. It was meant 
as a “look-out,’’ and watchmen took it in turns 
to mount guard there by day and night. The 
approach of an enemy could be detected, and 
an alarm promptly raised. For a long time 
after clocks were introduced into use, they were 
both scarce and costly. One of the earliest is 
said to have been constructed in 1379 for the 
use of the king of France, andit waslong regarded 
as the greatest curiosity in the royal palace. 

When the use of clocks became more general, 
the authorities of this ancient town purchased 
one, and decided that it should be placed in 
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the old tower. This was done, of course, that 
it might serve the whole of the inhabitants, 
because it could easily be seen by everyone. 
The appointment of a guardian of the tower 
now became more important than ever, and 
when a vacancy occurred, there was always a 
considerable number of applicants. 

At the time of my visit the man in charge 
of the old Clock Tower had filled the post for 
nearly forty years. Although turned eighty, he 
was wonderfully active and upright, with good 
hearing and good eyesight as well. He was 
very proud at being able to say that the post 
had been held by his father and grandfather, 
and he hoped that when he himself was no 
longer able to attend to the duties, his eldest 
son would take his place. The old man was 
an oddity in many respects. He worea massive 
wig, and took huge pinches of snuff very 
frequently from a silver snuff-box presented to 
him by a number of the towns-folk on his 
eightieth birthday. 

We got remarkably friendly, and I often 
dropped in to haveachat with him, IfI called 
in the day time, he used to lead the way up the 
winding stair-case, and we sat together in the 
little gallery on the summit of the tower. 
Then he would point out the chief objects of 
interest as far as the eye could reach. He was 
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excellent company, and had many a good story 
to relate. I will try and recall one or two of 
them. 

The first which comes to my mind was about 
two rival watchmen. He began by explaining 
that in the olden times a couple of watchmen 
had to patrol the streets from sunset to sunrise. 
Each carried a lantern, and loudly announced 
each hour after this fashion,-—‘‘ Onze heures, 
Messteurs. Tout va bien. Dormez en paix.” 
(Eleven o’clock, Gentlemen. All goes well. 
Sleep in peace.) At one time, it happened that 
instead of being friends, as one might very 
naturally have expected, the two watchmen 
were on dreadfully bad terms with each other. 

The fact is they were mutually jealous. 
Dubois felt jealous of Cartel because the latter 
had been provided with a uniform, part of 
which consisted of a huge three-cornered hat 
that made him look imposing, especially in the 
eyes of the “small boys” of the town. Onthe 
other hand, Cartel was equally jealous of 
Dubois, because the Town Council had in- 
creased his small salary by fifty francs. The 
consequence was—angry looks, sneering words, 
and an ever-increasing desire to vex and even 
injure each other as much as possible. 

As their duties occupiedthem the whole night, 
of course they rested most of the day. Cartel 
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spent the remainder of his spare time in 
mending boots and shoes by way of adding 
to his slenderincome. Dubois grew vegetables 
which his wife sold in the covered market. 
I ought also just to mention that when on night 
duty, Cartel invariably shouldered a_ long 
javelin, or spear, whilst the other watchman 
preferred to carry a short sword. 

One night, or rather very early im the 
morning, but whilst it was still dark, Dubois 
heard the voices of some young fellows who 
were laughing and singing on their way home. 

“‘ Ah,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘no doubt that’s 
young Bertin who came home from sea the 
other day. He’s been having supper with a 
few of his companions, and they’ve taken more 
wine than is good for them. If they notice me, 
they will very likely drop me into a cellar, or 
play some other trick. I had better get out 
of their way!” : 

Looking round for a hiding-place, he remem- 
bered there was a wall close by, and hastened 
towards it. After several efforts Dubois 
managed to climb on to #, and felt much 
satisfaction at having succeeded. ‘‘ There now,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘ I shall be out of their sight 
as well as out oftheir reach.” He little thought, 
however, that his rival, the other watchman, 
had seen what he was doing. Cartel had also 
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heard the noisy youths, and prudently crouched 
. down behind on a low fence until they had 
passed, and turned the corner of the street. 
“Now” thought he, ‘‘ I’ll frighten Dubois. 
He’s fairly caught in a trap this time!” 
Leaving his hiding-place, he strode towards the 
wall; and then raising his lamp, he exclaimed— 
“ Holloa, thief; come down immediately! I 
shall march you to the lock-up.” 
‘*1’m nota thief!” indignantly exclaimed the 
man onthe wall. ‘I’m Dubois, the watchman.”’ 
“A very likely story that!’ replied Cartel, 
pretending not to recognise the voice, and at 
the same time pricking his rival’s legs sharply 
with his javelin. Dubois again and again 
protested, but it was no use; Cartel only 
continued to use his javelin until the other 
roared loudly with pain and anger. At last he 
could bear it no longer and sprang from the 
wall. In so doing he fell upon Cartel, knocking 
him down. The two men then rolled over and 
over, struggling fiercely with each other, each 
getting a nasty blow every now and then. 
Whilst this disgraceful quarrel was going on, 
footsteps might have been heard coming along, 
but Cartel and Dubois were too deeply engaged 
in their furious quarrel to notice anything. It 
was the governor of the town. He occasionally 
went round, accompanied by a couple ot 
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soldiers, to see that all was right. On arriving 
at this spot, he saw by the light of the lanterns 
who it was that were fighting on the ground. 

“Well, you’re pretty watchmen!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Instead of guarding the citizens, here 
you are quarrelling. I expect you have been 
drinking. Take them off to the lock-up 
immediately.” 

The soldiers were very ready to do this. 
They looked upon it as great fun to march the 
watchmen to the lock-up, and so Cartel and 
Dubois soon found themselves in the gloomy 
cave where they had so often placed others. 
They would have had to remain in darkness 
for two or three hours, but Cartel had kept 
his lantern burning and set it on the log of wood 
that served as a table. When they were left 
to themselves, they gazed ruefully at each other, 
and a pretty pickle they were in. Eyes 
and faces blackened, smeared with blood, and 
their clothes torn and muddy! 

There was silence for a little while, and then 
Dubois exclaimed,—‘‘ Well, it is certain that 
we have made a couple of fools of ourselves to- 
night. For my part I am bruised all over.” 

«“ And so am I,” replied Cartel, “‘and what 
is even worse, no doubt we shall both be 
dismissed. How the townsfolk will make fun 
of us to be sure.” 
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Neither of them felt at all inclined to renew 
the quarrel. They were both ashamed of them- 
selves, and vowed that henceforward they 
would be good friends. The next morning the 
governor sent for them, and asked what ex- 
planation they had to give for such neglect of 
duty. Very wisely they confessed the jealousy 
that led to the quarrel. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and after giving them what schoolboys 
often call ‘“‘a good wigging,” told them they 
were forgiven, but that they must take good 
care not to get into disgrace again. From 
that time, however, Cartel and Dubois were no 
longer rivals. On the contrary, they were 
excellent friends. 


CHAPTER W. 
FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


N another occasion we had climbed 
the tower, and I was enjoying the 
magnificent view which it afforded. 
My friend, the old watchman, was 
in a very lively mood that morning, 
and in spite of his eighty years, had 
walked twice round the ramparts 

before taking his breakfast. By-and-by, he 

pointed out a little village about three miles 
distant. It was so completely hidden by trees 
that I should never have thought a village was 
there, only that the church spire was just visible. 

“That little village,” said he, ‘‘has had a 
more famous history than very many large 
towns.” 
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“Indeed ?*? | exclaimed: “°May Isask in 
what way.” 

The old man seated himself in a corner of 
the little gallery, and beckoned me to join him. 
I did so, and he went on to say,—‘‘ Well, in 
ancient times it was a Roman colony, and 
Julius Cesar made the spot his headquarters 
before he proceeded to invade Britain. You 
see it is like this town, built on the summit of 
a hill, commanding a view of the country for 
miles round. From its church steeple a view 
of the Channel can be obtained, and within a 
few yards of the church itself there are the ruins 
of an old castle built by owv William and yours.” 

I looked at him, wondering just for the 
moment what he meant. There was a roguish 
smile on his face, as he proceeded to explain. 

“Tt was William, Duke of Normandy, you 
remember,” said he, ‘“‘ who conquered England, 
and was crowned its king under the title of 
William the First. Am I not right, therefore, 
in speaking of him as our William and yours ?”’ 

I was, of course, unable to deny the statement 
he had made, and so I laughingly admitted 
that he was right. 

‘“‘If I were to relate all the incidents which I 
have heard or read about that village, it would 
take the whole day,” said he, ‘‘and you would 
get wearied, but I will mention one or two that 
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I think may interest you. First of all, it was 
the birth-place of one of our greatest heroes, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who rose to be Constable 
of France. He took a very active part in 
several of the contests for the dukedom of 
Brittany and Normandy. After your King 
John had been taken prisoner at Poitiers, 
Du Guesclin fought splendidly against the En- 
glish. He had under his command a fine body 
of men who were thoroughly devoted to him. 
For a long time he proved successful in all 
directions. At Rennes, Dinan and Melun, he 
defeated the English soldiers, but at length he 
was captured by Edward, the Black Prince. 
His fellow countrymen paid a big ransom for 
him, however, and he was soon fighting hard 
again. He was killed during a siege in 1380, 
but his memory is specially honoured in this 
part of France. 

“There is another incident connected with 
yonder village,” said the old watchman, “ that 
I may briefly relate, because it had to do with 
this tower on which we are now standing. It 
took place more than five hundred years ago, 
and when we go down stairs I will show you 
an old sword and helmet that are linked with 
the story. Of course you know that in the time 
of your king, Edward the third, Normandy and 
Brittany refused any longer to acknowledge his 
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authority. Although he had plenty on his 
hands, both with regard to Scotland and 
England, he resolved to attempt the recovery 
of the Norman possessions. He brought over 
a large army, I believe in 1346, and he was 
accompanied by his son of whom I have just 
spoken, the Black Prince. 

“Soon after landing on our shores, the king 
divided his forces into three sections. He him- 
self took command of one, the Black Prince 
headed another, whilst the third was entrusted 
to an English nobleman whose name I forget 
at this moment. It was the latter division that 
marched in this direction. In those days, you 
know, there were no telegraphs, such as are now 
used all over the world, but there were means 
of rapidly communicating tidings, good or bad, 
nevertheless. For instance, the lighting up 
of beacon fires on the hill-tops, I imagine, is 
nearly as old a custom as the hills themselves. 
It was practised in France long centuries ago.” 

** Andin England also,” I remarked ; thinking 
of the Spanish Armada and Lord Macaulay's 
stirring lines descriptive of the beacon fires 
which told of the approach of the enemy’s ships. 

“Then swift horsemen passed rapidly, from 
one town to another,” he continued, “ bearing 
despatches, and giving orders to those in charge 
at each place. The governor of our little town 
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at that period was a brave old warrior whose 
suit of armour still hangs near the entrance of 
the castle. He hada picked band of men who 
exercised daily in the square, most of whom 
were skilled archers. They detested the English, 
and were longing to come to close quarters 
with them. Word was brought to the governor 
that the English soldiers had encamped in the 
village yonder, and were planning a _ night 
attack upon this town. They hoped to take it 
by surprise, and were amply provided with 
scaling ladders. The walls are not high, and 
if those inside were not continually on the alert, 
the enemy might scale the ramparts and 
enter the town. 

“But the old governor was not a likely man 
to be caught in that fashion. He gave orders 
that no soldiers were to be seen on the ramparts 
during the day-time, and so the English fancied 
our townspeople were not expecting to be 
attacked. At. night-fall, however, men were 
posted all along the ramparts, and were 
thoroughly on the alert. The governor had 
placed this tower in charge of his own son, and 
each night that son, accompanied by a trusty 
friend, watched every movement beneath the 
ramparts. You see it is but a short distance 
to the castle, and messengers were ready to give 
the alarm. 

B2 
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“One dark, cloudy night the English leader 
decided to make the attack, and his soldiers 
moved stealthily forward. Just as they got 
within a few hundred yards, some of the clouds 
rolled away, and although there was but little 
moonlight, it proved sufficient for the watchers 
on the tower to descry the moving figures 
approaching in large numbers. A _ trusty 
messenger was promptly sent off to the castle 
with the intelligence. The old governor laughed 
at hearing the news. 

‘* They won’t catch us napping, at any rate! ”’ 
he said, as he grasped his sword, and left the 
castle. Meanwhile, the English unwelcome 
visitors had been busily engaged in placing the 
scaling-ladders all along the southern ramparts, 
and then at a given signal they climbed up. 
What a surprise it was for them! Our men 
sprang up with such unexpected suddenness and 
vigour that not a single English soldier got a 
footing on the walls. They were thrown back 
on those behind them, and a pretty confusion 
there must have been ! ” 

At this point of the story, the old watchman 
laughed merrily, rubbing his hands with delight 
at the remembrance of the successful defence 
which his ancestors had made. 

‘‘ But that wasnotall,” he presently continued, 
‘as soon as it was daybreak,” the governor 
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threw open the gates, and his men sallied forth 
to complete the rout oftheenemy. Thearchers 
let fly a tremendous discharge of their pointed 
arrows and the English fled in dire confusion 
back to the village. Their leader was badly 
wounded, and they gave up the attack, hastening 
away in order to join the forces led by the 
Black Prince.” 

So ended the old watchman’s story, and we 
shortly afterwards descended the tower. He 
was quite right in saying that it had a very 
eventful history, and I looked upon it witb 
greater interest than ever. 


Story of a Weathercock. 


(Adapted from the French). 


HE incidents I am going to relate 
took place just four hundred years 
ago, but if ever you happen to visit 
a certain cathedral in Austria, it is 
most likely you will hear the story, 
for every school-boy in that city is 
familiar with it. 

A sailor named Gunter had just returned to 
his native place after an absence of many years. 
Since leaving home as a youth, he had voyaged 
over a great part of the world. More than 
once he had suffered ship-wreck ; he had been 
captured by pirates, and had to endure terrible 
sufferings. But he was a brave fellow, and 
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never lost heart even when escape seemed 
altogether impossible. 

It was evening when Gunter reached the 
outskirts of his native city. After so long an 
absence he expected to find many changes, yet 
the streets through which he passed all seemed 
very familiar. It was natural that he should 
feel sad, for both his parents had long been 
dead, and he had no relatives in that part of 
the country. As he had but little money, it 
was necessary for him to seek humble lodgings, 
and after some inquiries, he called at the house 
of a slater. The family consisted of the father, 
mother, and three children, who were just then 
about to have their supper. 

On making known his wants, an arrangement 
was soon come to, and the sailor was invited 
to join them in their evening meal. Whilst 
sitting at table, the new-comer informed them 
that his name was Gunter, and that he had 
just returned to his native place after sixteen 
years’ absence. 

“Ah!” exclamined his host, smilingly, ‘I 
think I know what has brought you here just 
now. You wanted to be in time for the Grand 
Féte which commences to-morrow. Is’nt that 
SO?” 

“Pray what Féte are you speaking of?” 
asked Gunter. 
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“What! don’t you know that our magnificent 
cathedral is finished at last? It will be the 
glory and pride of the whole country. No other 
has a loftier spire, and to-morrow a splendid 
gilt weathercock is to be fixed at the summit of 
it. There will be a gorgeous procession. The 
Archbishop is coming with a host of prelates 
and nobles. The eldest son of the Landgrave 
is to have the honour of fixing it.” 

‘“‘ But if the spire is so very high, won’t it be 
a dangerous task, my friend ?”’ said Gunter. 

“‘ Not quite so dangerous as you might think,” 
was the reply. The masons have been at work 
for days past, fixing a good scaffolding of ladders 
and ropes from the outside gallery. It will be 
a great honour for him, and he is a strong 
young man of eighteen or twenty.” 

The sailor had walked a long distance that 
day, and was thankful to get to bed early. 
Before midnight a violent hurricane broke out 
over that district. The houses were shaken, 
and many a chimney tumbled to the ground. 
Slates and? tiles:were swept from the roofs, and 
even trees were uprooted by the fury of the 
storm. Gunter, however, slept peacefully 
through it all. He had so long been accustomed 
to strong gales at sea that he remained 
undisturbed, and knew nothing about it till 
morning. By that time the violence of the 
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hurricane had considerably abated, and only 
occasional gusts of wind were felt. 

“What a dreadful night we have had!” 
exclaimed the slater, as his lodger came down 
to breakfast next morning. ‘‘ The damage 
must be tremendous. Our little cottage fairly 
rocked every now and again.” 

‘“*T was very tired,” said Gunter, “‘ and never 
woke till seven.” 

“ How extraordinary!” said theother. ‘We 
have had a regular hurricane, but it has died 
away nearly as suddenly as it came. The sun 
is shining, and there is scarcely a cloud to be 
seen now. I have been out, and the streets 
are nearly covered with tiles and slates and 
broken chimneys. The scaffolding is all blown 
down from the spire.” 

“Then the weather-cock won’t be fixed to- 
day, I suppose,”” remarked Gunter. 

“ How could it?” said the other. ‘‘ No one 
would dream of undertaking such a job until 
the scaffolding can be restored.” 

Just at that moment the sound of a drum was 
heard close by. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed the slater, 
‘there is the town crier. Let us go outside 
and hear what he has to announce.” 

They did so, and found that it was a perem- 
tory order from the Landgrave, (the chief ruler 
of the province,) bidding all the slaters and 
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tilers of the city to appear at the Town Hall by 
nine o’clock. Any absentee would be promptly 
arrested and executed. Lots would be drawn 
for the purpose of deciding which of them 
should mount the spire and fix the weather- 
cock in its place. 

The slater turned deadly pale on hearing this 
terrible order. He looked up at the spire, and 
then in a trembling voice, said to Gunter,— 
‘* No man whoattempts to climb that will come 
down alive! But I shall be forced to go tothe 
Town Hall with the others.” 

*“‘ Courage, my friend!” said Gunter, ‘I will 
go with you. Let us hope for the best.” 

On reaching the building, they found the other 
slaters and tilers already assembled. Amourn- 
ful silence prevailed, and no wonder, under 
such circumstances as I am_ describing. 
The High Bailiff sat in his robes of office, 
and there was a leathern bag in front of 
him. He informed the workmen present that 
the bag contained a number of wiite balls and 
one black ball. Each man was to come forward, 
dip his hand into the bag, and take out a ball. 
If it proved to be a white one, he could 
immediately leave the building, but the drawer 
of the black ball would simply have the choice 
of endeavouring to fix the weather-cock or being 
hanged ! 
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The selection began. Eight or nine of the 
workmen drew forth white balls, and thankful 
at their escape, hurriedly withdrew. Then 
came the turn of the slater, with whom Gunter 
lodged. Tremblingly, he put his hand into the 
bag, and found to his dismay that he had 
grasped a black ball! 

** Jacob,” said the bailiff, ‘‘ you must be ready 
at noon for your task.” 

The poor man turned sadly away, feeling 
more dead than alive. As he staggered from 
the building, Gunter heard him murmuring,— 
“What will become of my wife and children? 
Who will take care of the widow and orphans?” 

“Come, come, my friend,” exclaimed Gunter. 
‘‘Don’t give way like that. You are not a 
dead man yet. Tell me, now, how far up does 
the staircase go?” 

‘As far as the bottom of the spire,” groaned 
Jacob. ‘‘ Then there is a little gallery outside, 
and that is where the danger begins.” 

** Well, and how can the top of the spire be 
reached from the gallery ?”’ asked the sailor. 

“By using three light ladders,” was the 
reply. ‘The masons have left iron pegs for 
that purpose, but it will be necessary when 
climbing the first ladder to carry up the two 
others. A single false step, and one would be 
dashed to pieces! It is a fearful height. I 
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shall turn giddy before I have got half-way up 
the first ladder. Oh,my poor wife and children!” 

By this time they had reached the cottage. 
Jacob entered alone, and the sailor remained 
outside, gazing at the lofty spire which seemed 
almost as if it pierced the clouds. Folding his 
arms, Gunter said to himself,—‘‘ And why not ? 
How many times have I climbed the rigging, 
even inthe teethofa gale. If Iam killed, there 
is no one to grieve for me, but this poor fellow 
has a wife and children depending entirely 
upon him.” 

His resolution was soon taken. He hastened 
towards the cathedral where a big crowd had 
already assembled. The Landgrave was seated 
ona platform, attended by his courtiers, and 
officers of state. Gunter humbly saluted him, 
and said,—‘‘ My Lord, tell them to give me the 
weather-cock. I am quite ready.” 

“Are you the man that drew the black 
ball ?”’ asked the Landgrave. 

““No, my Lord,” replied the sailor, ‘‘ but if I 
fail, it will be time enough for him to try. I 
implore you to let me make the attempt at any 
fate.” 

The Landgrave naturally felt surprised at 
finding a man thus willing to risk his life for 
another. ‘‘ But it isnot mid-day yet,”’ he said. 
Gunter only begged more earnestly that he 
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might be permitted to set about it immediately. 
The weather-cock was therefore handed to him, 
and the brave fellow shouldering the three 
ladders, entered the cathedral. He was not 
long in climbing the staircase, and reaching the 
outer gallery. As soon as he made his appear- 
ance there, the crowd below was hushed into 
silence, no one believing that he could succeed 
in his task. They felt certain that in a few 
moments he would be dashed into pieces. 

Having placed the first ladder, the brave 
sailor very slowly ascended it. Then he care- 
fully dealt with the second, and climbed that. 
In placing the third one, he very nearly missed 
his footing, but the thought of poor Jacob 
roused him to make another effort. This time, 
however, he succeeded in reaching the top, and 
soon had the weather-cock fastened in its place. 
Taking good care to look wp, and not below, he 
safely made his way down, amidst the 
enthusiastic cheers of the watching crowd. 

They were anxious to carry him round the 
city in triumph, but he gave them the slip, and 
hurried back to the cottage. On his way there 
he met Jacob, who pale and trembling was 
slowly going to what he felt sure would prove his 
speedy death. The poor fellow’s eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and he did not see Gunter 
coming joyously along. 
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‘“‘ Where goest thou, my friend ?”’ exclaimed 
the sailor cheerily. 

“To certain death,” replied Jacob. 

‘*No, no,” cried the brave sailor. ‘‘ God has 
willed it otherwise!”’ Then taking Jacob by 
the arm, he pointed to the spire. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What do you see 
there: ” 

Jacob looked up wonderingly. Shining like 
gold in the clear rays of the sun, there was the 
weather-cock already in its place. He slowly 
realised that the terrible danger was passed, and 
that the brave fellow by his side had nobly 
risked his life for him ! 


one of the American rivers. These 
places were about twelve miles 
apart, and the steamer made four 
journeys each day, Sunday ex- 
cepted, conveying both passengers and goods. 
Winter or summer, you would have found 
Captain Riley on board his vessel by six o’clock, 
seeing that everything was being got ready for 
the first trip of the day. 

One cold foggy morning in November, the 
captain had just stepped on board, when he 
noticed a big dog curled up near the engine- 
room. 


S 
San ak. Riley was the captain of a small 
é ; steamer which plied, thirty years 
ago, between a couple of towns on 
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‘Halloa, what are you doing here?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Get out of this?” 

The dog, however, just looked up at him for 
a moment, and then curled itself up again. 
“Get out, I tell you! **-cried the captain, in 
louder tones than before. This time, the dog 
took no notice whatever of the command. 

All at once, a childish voice was heard 
exclaiming,—‘‘ Come here, Jack.” The dog 
instantly rose, and went towards the cabin. 

‘‘ Well, this is certainly pretty cool!” said 
the captain to himself, as he made his way to 
the cabin. On reaching it, he saw a little 
fellow sitting on the floor, rubbing his eyes as 
if just then waking from a sound sleep. 

** Ah,” exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ Pray what 
do you mean by coming aboard this vessel, and 
going to sleep in my cabin? I suppose you 
have been trying to see what you could steal. 
We have lost all sorts of things lately.” 

This was perfectly true. Various articles, 
small and large, had been carried off mys- 
teriously during the past few weeks. 

“Oh, no, Sir,” exclaimed the boy, earnestly 
‘““T am not a thief. It was so cold last night, 
and I crept on board for shelter.”’ 

“ But why didn’t you go home?” asked the 
captain. 

“T haven’t got one, Sir,” replied the little 
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fellow. ‘‘ My parents are dead, and the old 
woman with whom I live has gone away. She 
used to send me out to sell boot-laces and 
matches, but I don’t know where she has gone. 
The house is shut up, and I have nowhere to go.” 

Captain Riley was a very stern-looking man, 
and always spoke in a gruff voice, but he was a 
tender-hearted man for all that, and as he 
listened to the boy’s story, he felt that the little 
fellow was speaking the truth. 

‘* But what about this dog ?” he said pointing 
to the animal who was licking the boy’s- hand. 

“Oh, Jack is the only friend I’ve got now,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ He does whatever I tell him, 
and we love each other dearly.” 

The captain stood looking at them both for 
some time, wondering what he really ought to 
do. ‘ Most people would send them off at once,” 
he thought; ‘“‘ but I don’t feel somehow as if 
I could do that.” 

“‘Meanwhile, the little fellow was slowly 
making his way to the plank, when the captain 
exclaimed—‘‘ Well, look here, sonny. You may 
stay on board to-day, but I give you notice that 
if your dog annoys any of the passengers, he’ 
will be thrown overboard.” 

“He won't do that, Sir,” replied the little 
fellow earnestly.‘ Jack always does what I 
tell him.” 

C2 
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Presently, the captain having finished several 
jobs took off his coat for a wash. ‘Let me 
clean your boots, Sir,” exclaimed the boy, 
taking them up as he spoke. He soon hada 
good polish on them, and seeing this, two or 
three of the passengers told him he might do 
the same for theirs. Several coppers were 
handed to him in payment for these services 
which greatly cheered the poor little chap. 

Feeling sure the boy was hungry, the captain 
took him to the galley, and asked the cook to 
give him some food, and also a few scraps for 
his dog. Meanwhile several of the passengers 
began chatting about him, and the captain 
explained the boy’s destitute condition to them. 
On hearing this, a kind-hearted lady slipped a 
few shillings into the captain’s hand for him, 
and others made contributions as well. 

“T shall be able to get the little chap some 
decent clothes,” laughingly remarked the 
captain, looking about for him. The boy had 
disappeared, however, and it was found later 
on that he had been helping the engineer, 
cleaning some of the brass work, and making 
himself generally useful. 

‘““He seems a handy, willing little fellow,” 
remarked the captain, ‘‘and I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t remain on board, at any rate for the 
present.” 
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On their return from the second journey 
Captain Riley said to the youngster—‘‘ Where 
did you think of sleeping to-night ? ” 

“TI haven’t anywhere to go, Sir,” replied the 
boy, his eyes filling with tears as he spoke. 

“Well, if you like to sleep in my cabin, you 
can do so, and then to-morrow I will decide as 
to what had best be done for you,” exclaimed 
the kind-hearted captain. 

I need hardly say the little fellow gratefully 
availed himself of the chance, and by-and-by no 
one was left on board the vessel except Philip 
and his dog. 

““ Now,” said the boy to himself, ‘‘I am left 
in charge here. The captain said that thieves 
had been robbing him lately. Ifany one comes 
on board during the night, Jack will be sure to 
hear them, and he will rouse me.”’ Saying this, 
he curled himself up in an old rug which the 
captain had lent him, and dropped asleep. 
Two or three hours later, he was roused by a 
low growl from Jack. “ Lie still, sir,” whispered 
the boy, sitting up and listening intently. He 
could distinctly hear footsteps overhead, and 
quietly slipped out of the cabin in order to 
discover who the intruder was. Jack also 
could hear them, and growled uneasily. 

“Lie still, Jack, until I call you,” said the 
boy. Just as he reached the deck, he could 
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manage to distinguish the figure of a man 
stealthily crossing the gangway with the inten- 
tion no doubt of making his way to the cabin. 

“What do you want here?” exclaimed the 
boy. 

‘“*Halloa!”’ cried a man’s voice; ‘‘and pray 
who are you?” 

“I’m taking care of this vessel,’’ said Philip. 

The intruder burst out laughing, for he quite 
thought he had only a child to deal with. 
‘* Well,” said the man roughly,” then you had 
better clear out, and let me alone, or else I 
shall make it all the worse for you.” As he 
said this, he advanced threateningly, but the 
youngster called out.— Here, Jack, mind him 
then!’’ The dog needed no second call, but 
sprang forward with an angry growl. 

“Call your dog back,” shouted the man, ‘ or 
I shall kill the pair of you!” 

“Mind him, Jack,” exclaimed the boy, know- 
ing that he was perfectly safe with his faithful 
friend at hand. The man kicked and struggled, 
but all to no purpose. Jack had pinned him 
by the throat, and the fellow at length rolled 
senseless on the floor. The boy slept no more, 
but paced the deck, watching for the captain’s 
arrival. He made his appearance earlier than 
usual that morning, and quite expected to find 
the youngster sound asleep. 
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** Ah, Philip,” exclaimed the captain, “‘ you 
are astir very early.” 

“A vecaugnt the thiel, sir; at least Jack 
has,” said the boy. 

“The thief? What do you mean?” asked 
Captain Riley wonderingly. 

‘*He’s down in the hold,” said the little 
fellow, ‘‘and Jack is keeping guard over him.” 

As soon as the men came on board, the fellow 
was taken off to the police-station. They 
recognised him at once as a notorious thief 
who had only lately come out of prison, and he 
soon found his way back to it. You may be 
sure that Philip and his dog were now in high 
favour with all the crew, and for several months 
the boy continued on board, receiving a small 
wage for the services he was able to render. 
Then one of the passengers, a merchant who 
often used the steamer, offered the boy a place, 
and the captain advised Philip to take it. By 
his truthfulness and industry, the youngster rose 
from one position to another, until he became 
manager. He never, however, forgot the 
captain who had shown so much kindness to 
him when homeless and helpless. As to the 
faithful “‘ Jack,’’ he lived to a good age, and 
then received honourable burial from his 
sorrowing master. 
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(Adapted from the French). 


‘ys LONG the rocky coast of Brittany 
ca there are numerous villages, and in 
a some of these almost every house- 

kegs holder isa fisherman. I am going 
See to relate an incident that occurred 

in a certain village near Brest many 
years ago. Not far from the cliffs 
there were two cottages side by side, but at 
some distance from all the rest. Unfortunately, 
these two neighbours were not on very good 
terms with each other, and there was but little 
conversation between them. Pierre was a big 
strong man, whilst his neighbour Jacques was 
small and rather delicate. Both, however, 
were skilful fishermen, and the other villagers 
often envied them when they saw the two boats 
returning well laden with fish. 
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Early one morning, the boats were all return- 
ing to land after passing the whole night on the 
fishing-grounds. It happened on this occasion 
that Pierre had caught an abundant supply of 
fish, whilst Jacques had an unusually small 
load. As the boats were being dragged on 
shore, Pierre made some joking remark about 
his neighbour’s want of success, which instantly 
provoked an angry retort from Jacques. One 
thing led to another, until there was a regular 
quarrel. At last Jacques completely lost his 
temper, and rushed forward with the intention 
of dealing the other man a violent blow. 

But, as I have just said, Pierre was a strong 
man, and easily warded off the blow with a 
movement of his arm. Then catching hold of 
Jacques by the waist, he swung him round, 
with the intention of throwing him into the 
water. Happily, however, he thought better 
of it, and put him quietly down again, saying, 
‘“Don’t be foolish, Jacques, you might get 
badly hurt, you know.” 

Jacques slunk away, glad to have escaped so 
easily, and yet feeling very angry with his 
neighbour. For a long time afterwards, 
although he avoided anything like an open 
quarrel, Jacques did all he could to annoy 
Pierre, which, of course, was exceedingly fool- 
ish on his part. Then something occurred 
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which brought about a very different state of 
feeling, and I am sure you will be interested in 
learning what it was. 

One day, the sky was clouded over, the sea 
was already becoming rough, and there were 
signs of a tempest. None of the fishermen 
seemed inclined to venture out, but presently, 
Jacques, after studying the clouds for a little 
while, began making preparations for a start. 

“You had better keep at home to-day,” 
exclaimed Pierre, “or you'll be sorry for it.” 

Now Pierre really meant his suggestion 
kindly, but as he had made the remark laugh- 
ingly, Jacques was vexed at it, and said—‘‘ Bah, 
if you are a coward, I’m not, as you'll see!” 
In spite of remonstrances from several other of 
the fishermen, Jacques got into his boat, 
hoisted the sail, and went out seawards. 

“‘ What a stubborn chap he is,” remarked 
Pierre; ‘‘ but I’m very sorry for him. He will 
very soon wish that he hadn’t started, or else 
I’m greatly mistaken.” 

Some of the men stood watching the boat 
until it was nearly out of sight; others went 
home, having decided that it was useless to 
think about fishing in such stormy weather. 
Pierre was amongst those who had gone home, 
but when he got there, he could not rest; the 
thought of his neighbour being in danger 
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troubled him. Again and again he stood look- 
ing out of the window upon the tossing waves. 
As last, he sauntered down to the beach, and 
he had not been there very long before he 
noticed a boat in the distance. Others joined 
him, and they gazed earnestly at it. 

'By-and-bye, one of the fishermen who had 
been looking through his telescope, exclaimed, 
“‘T feel sure that is your neighbour’s boat, 
Pierre ; but he will never be able to reach the 
shore. The mast is broken, and he cannot 
possibly guide the boat. It will be dashed to 
pieces upon the rocks !”’ 

Pierre made no answer to this expression of 
opinion, but there was a grim look of deter- 
mination upon his hard weather-beaten face. 
He strode towards a boat, and threw a pair of 
oars into it. 

“‘ What are you going to do?” they cried. 
“* Surely you are mad to venture out upon a sea 
like this! Whatever are you thinking about?” 

“‘T’m thinking of his poor wife and children,” 
said he. ‘“‘I can’t stop here and watch him 
drown. Will any of you come with me? If 
not, I shall go by myself.”’ 

Not a man stirred; it seemed so utterly use- 
less to make the attempt. After one glance at 
his own home, the brave fellow leaped into the 
boat and rowed with all his might toward the 
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spot where his neighbour was struggling for 
life. Before he could reach it, the other boat 
was over-turned, and he could see Jacques 
clinging to a rope, tossed about like a cork 
upon the angry waves. 

‘Cling tight, neighbour, for a moment or 
two,” shouted Pierre. “I'll be with you 
directly.” Saying this, he put forth all his 
strength, and presently managed to seize hold 
of his jacket. With some difficulty he succeed- 
ed in getting the half-drowned man into the 
boat, and then started for the shore. As they 
drew near, an anxious crowd stood watching. 
Every now and again it seemed as if the waves 
must swamp them, but at length Pierre shouted, 
** Throw a rope, friends, we’re both here!” 

Jacques was carried home, and quickly re- 
covered. He went in next day to thank his 
brave deliverer, and ever afterwards the two 
men were not only neighbours, but also sincere 
friends. 


= 
SAY, Tom; you must come with 


Frank and me this afternoon,’’ 
R exclaimed Harold Dixon, on 
Be meeting one of his schoolfellows 
Re Z in the High Street. ‘‘ We’ve 

> made the acquaintance of a sea- 
man who has lately returned home 

after a two years’ cruise. Hecan spina yarn, 
and no mistake. Yesterday he promised to 
give us a row in the harbour for an hour or so 
this afternoon, and you had better come with 
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us. 
Tom Marshall required no persuasion. On 


the contrary, the programme Just sketched by 
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his friend was as attractive as it could well be, 
and he very readily promised to join them. 

“All right ; then I’ll call for you soon after 
dinner,” said Harold; ‘‘and we can look up 
Frank on our way to the harbour.” 

Is it not remarkable how very punctual young 
folks can generally be when it is a question of 
pleasure? The three boys reached the harbour 
in good time that afternoon, and the seaman of 
whom Harry had spoken was just paddling his 
boat alongside. 

‘‘ We have brought one of our companions 
with us,” explained Harold pointing to Master 
Tom. ‘‘You won’t object to his coming with 
us, I daresay.” 

‘Not in the least!” exclaimed the seaman. 
‘“T don’t suppose his weight is likely to sink the 
boat, and he is heartily welcome.” 

After a very pleasant row, in the course of 
which they made the tour of the harbour several 
times, they landed at a quiet spot, and sat 
chatting together on various topics. 

Presently, Harold asked him which he con- 
sidered to be the strangest place that he had 
ever visited. 

‘Well, it happens that I can very easily 
answer that question,” saidhe. ‘I have never 
met with queerer folk than the Siamese. Of 
course you all know where Siam is.” 
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‘‘T fancy its somewhere in Asia,” remarked 
Tom, “and that’s all I can say about it. But 
then I’m awfully shaky in geography. Come 
Frank, my boy, hurry up with the information. 
You always declare that you like studying 
geography. Now’s your time to shine!” 

“Oh, I’m not sure that 1 can add much to 
what you have just said,” laughingly replied 
Frank. ‘I believe Siam isin that part of Asia 
which is generally spoken of as Further India.” 

‘Well I didn’t even know that,” exclaimed 
Harold; “though of course I have often heard 
speak of Siam and the Siamese.” 

“You are quite right,” observed their friend. 
‘* Siam is in that part of Asia, but I fancy very 
little indeed is known about it in this country. 
It igethree. or four times the size of Gréat 
Britain, and large portions of it are covered 
with dense forests. The teak-tree is exceedingly 
abundant, and furnishes excellent wood for 
ship-building purposes. Rice is the chief pro- 
duct of the country, immense quantities of it 
being exported yearly.” 

“‘Tsn’t it one of the hot countries?” asked 
Frank. 

“Yes, was the reply, ““and the Siamese are 
a dark-skinned race. There area great number 
also of Chinese and Malays, and very much of 
the trade is in the hands of Chinamen. The 
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lower-classes in Siam are deplorably ignorant, 
and no wonder, for they are almost ina condition 
of slavery. I was told, however, that the upper 
classes are fairly well educated, and that the 
late king could speak English, French and other 
languages.” 

‘“‘T’ve been trying to think of some town in 
Siam, but can’t hit upon any,” said Frank. 

“« Oh, well, Bangkok is the capital,’ remarked 
the seaman, ‘‘anda very singular place it is. 
As we sailed up the river, we found that 
thousands of people were living in boat-houses. 
In the city itself most of the dwellings were 
made of bamboo, but there are some fine 
temples, public offices, and barracks. The 
King’s palace and gardens take upa great lot of 
space, and are surrounded by high wall. The 
famous white elephants are kept there. For- 
merly these animals were thought more of than 
they are at present. One of the chief titles of 
the rulers of Siam was ‘ King of the White 
Elephant ;’ and the animal was kept in state, 
with a number of servants to look after it. I 
heard a comical story about one of the White 
Elephants.” 

“Please let us hear it,’ exclaimed Frank, a 
request in which the others eagerly joined. 

“* Well,” smilingly replied their friend, ‘ I’m 
not at all sure that I can remember it, but I’ll 
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try. Long, long ago, perhaps five hundred 
years, there was a huge elephant in Siam, named 
Maina. It was unusually intelligent; and 
Hassan, its owner, frequently talked to it as if 
it were a human creature. Hassan earned his 
living by conveying loads of merchandise, on 
the back of his elephant, for the wealthy traders 
of the neighbourhood. He was an idle fellow, 
and yet ambitious; often wishing that he could 
live without doing any work at all! 

‘One day, as he was lying idly under the shade 
of a tree, instead of trying to get some employ- 
ment, several of the king’s officers rode up. A 
crowd soon gathered round in order to learn 
the object of their visit. There was a grand 
flourish of trumpets, and then a herald loudly 
made a proclamation. It was to the effect that 
anyone who could bring a fresh white elephant 
to His Majesty at the royal féte shortly to be 
held in the palace would be laden with honours 
and richly rewarded. Another flourish of 
trumpets, and then the officers hastened on to 
another town. ‘‘ After they had gone, Hassan 
pondered for along time over this announce- 
ment. ‘Ah,’ said he to his elephant, ‘if only 
you were white, instead of black, both our 
fortunes would be made!’ Presently an idea 
struck him. He ran off to his house, and 
looked out every piece of money he had got. 
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Then he went back to his elephant, mounted 
it, and left the city. In a village a few miles 
distant there was an old wizard, and Hassan 
never stopped until he reached the wizard’s 
hut. Taking out his little store of gold and 
silver, he exclaimed,—“ All this shall be yours, 
if only you can turn my black elephant into a 
white one.” 

‘‘The old wizard understood directly why 
Hassan felt so extremely anxious to have this 
done. ‘Very good,’ said. he, ‘leave your 
elephant here to-night, and return for it in the 
morning.” Away went Hassan in first-rate 
spirits, convinced that he was about to gain his 
object. As soon as he was out of sight, the 
wizard provided the elephant with a choice 
meal to put it into a good humour. Then he 
covered it all over with a very thick coating 
of white paint ! 

“Hassan was delighted next morning at find- 
ing his black elephant transformed into a white 
one; and he set off quickly to the palace at 
Bangkok. But even before he reached the city, 
fleet messengers had carried the tidings that a 
superb white elephant was making its way 
there. This greatly pleased the king, and he 
instantly resolved to go forthto meet it, attended 
by his courtiers. Just as Hassan came within 
sight of the palace towers, he noticed a cloud 
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of dust rising in that direction. Presently, he 
could distinguish the king riding on horseback, 
followed by his chief officers of state. ‘Ah, 
Maina,’ said he to his elephant, ‘our fortune is 
made. YouandI will certainly live in luxury 
henceforth ! ’ 

‘** As soon as the king was close at hand, His 
Majesty descended from his horse, and knelt 
humbly before the elephant. Seeing this, 
Hassan exclaimed,—‘O King, Light of the 
Universe, and the glory of Siam, behold the 
sacred white elephant which I captured on the 
banks of the river. Accept it as a humble 
tribute from thy servant!’ The trumpets 
sounded joyfully, and the king ordered that the 
procession should conduct the elephant at once 
to the temple where splendid stables had already 
been prepared for its reception. 

‘‘Butin order to reach the temple it was 
necessary to cross the river. The bridge was 
anold one, and had already shown signs of decay. 
What with the crowded procession and the 
great weight of the elephant, the bridge suddenly 
collapsed, and they were all thrown into the 
river. The utmost confusion prevailed, every- 
one trying to save his own life. As to the 
elephant, of course it could swim, but the 
sudden bath had washed off the white paint. 
and there it wasas black as ever. The dodge 
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had failed, it was clear that Hassan was an 
impostor, and he knew that he would speedily 
be put to death. 

“Another happy thought struck him. The 
king was being swept away by the current; if 
he could save him, he would no doubt be 
rewarded. Quickly guiding the animal towards 
the spot, he told it what to do. The elephant 
immediately seized the king with his trunk, and 
bore him safely to land, amid the applause of 
the spectators. 

‘“‘As soon as the king had recovered from his 
fright, he gazed at the elephant and exclaimed— 
‘It is only a common black one, after all, but it 
has saved my life nevertheless, and it shall 
have a place in the royal stables. As to its 
master, he is a rascally impostor. Take him 
away, and let him be put to death.’ 

“‘ Judge of Hassan’s terror on hearing the 
king pronounce this sentence. He turned 
towards his elephant, and whispered to it.-— 
‘Oh, Maina, it is through me that you are now 
going to live as a prince in the royal stables. 
Save my life, I pray thee!’ 

To the astonishment of all the bystanders, 
the elephant swept away the guards who stepped 
forward to arrest Hassan, and then lifted his 
master out of danger. The king laughed 
heartily, and exclaimed,—‘The elephant wishes 
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his life to be spared. Let the rascal live. He 
shall go to the stables also, but henceforth the 
elephant shall be js master, for it is certainly 
the best of the two!’ 

‘“* Hassan was very thankful at having escaped 
so easily. Maina and he were now well provided 
for, in spite of the fact that the elephant was 
black instead of white!” 

The boys heartily thanked their friend for the 
amusing story he had told them. Tom was 
very glad that he had been asked to join his 
two companions on this occasion. “ He can 
spin a yarn, and no mistake,”’ remarked Tom, 
as the youngsters walked home from the 
harbour. 

** Yes”? added Frank, ‘‘ and I hope we shall 
get him to tell us some more. We'll have a 
try to do so, anyhow.” 
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had another treat of the kind 
described in the last chapter. On 
this occasion, however, instead of a 
row in the harbour, the old seaman 
took them for a trip in his sailing- 
boat. This proved even more 
enjoyable, and they were able to go a longer 
distance. In the course of the afternoon, an 
hour’s stop was made in one of the little creeks 
which are pretty numerous along our shores. 
The youngsters took advantage of this, and 
begged their friend the sailor to relate another 
story. He laughed on hearing this request, 
and then said,—“‘ Well, d’you care for a second 
“elephant yarn?’ If so, I think I could give 
you one.” 
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To this suggestion there was a chorus of 
assent, and he proceeded to relate the following 
story. 

On one of the great Indian prairies, and not 
far from a forest, many years ago there were 
two solitary dwellings. These, however, 
differed much from each other, one being a 
simple hut or cabin, whilst the other was a 
strongly-built house, fitted up with European 
comforts. A stranger would no doubt have 
been surprised at finding such a dwelling in 
that spot, but it was built for the use of 
Sir Andrew Tent, who was studying Natural 
History there. He had written several learned 
books on that subject, and was desirous of 
adding to the number. 

The cabin near it belonged to a native of the 
district, a man of double occupations, for he 
cultivated fruits and vegetables, and also 
frequently hunted for game of various kinds. 
Strange to say, both Sir Andrew and he were 
widowers, and each had one child, the two boys 
being very nearly thesameage. As Sir Andrew 
only expected to remain in India for about 
three years, he had brought his little son with 
him, rather than placing him in a boarding 
school. He was very glad to find that his 
nearest neighbour had a boy also, as they would 
be company for each other. 
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Now the owner of the cabin was the owner 
of a fine elephant as well, and a very intelligent, 
docile creature she was. When the little boy’s 
mother died, it seemed almost as ifthe elephant 
understood the child’s great loss, and had made 
up her mind to look after him carefully. Any- 
how, she was most faithful and devoted to him, 
and in spite of the immense difference of size, 
they were quite playmates. 

It was not long before the two boys made 
friends with each other, and soon after breakfast 
every morning, Alf ran off to the cabin in search 
of Panni. He was greatly interested in the 
elephant, and the docile creature seemed to 
welcome the new-comer as warmly as her little 
master Panni did. 

‘Has your elephant a name?” asked the 
boy on one of his first visits to the cabin.” 

“Oh yes,” replied the other. ‘‘ We call her 
Garra. That’s your name, isn’t it?” he said 
to the elephant, and the animal trumpeted 
loudly as if in answer to the question. Several 
months passed away without anything special 
occurring, and then something happened which 
you will probably like to hear. One morning, 
knowing that their parents had left home 
for the day, the two boys set off upon an 
expedition which they had long planned. Each 
had fastened to his girdle a small bag containing 
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some rice and biscuits; and carried also a bow 
and arrows. They were going hunting on their 
own account ! 

I need hardly say that they did not take the 
elephant with them on this expedition, nor 
had they mentioned it totheir respective fathers. 
It was a secret affair, and they quite expected 
to enjoy it immensely. Neither of them had 
ever been in the forest itself, except just on the 
the borders, and of course they could not have 
any idea of the many dangers it would present. 
They hurried along for some time, as Alf feared 
lest the servants at his house might see them, 
and prevent their going towards the forest. 

After a while they began to feel rather hungry, 
and sat down under one of the trees to have 
some tiffin, as they call lunch in India. Then 
they resumed their walk, and looked eagerly 
about them in search of ‘‘ game,” but could see 
nothing which might enable them to use their 
bows and arrows! In spite of the shade, it was 
very hot, and the youngsters naturally became 
tired, and desirous of a good rest. Finding a 
snug corner amongst some brushwood, Alf and 
Panni laid down, and soon fell asleep. 

It was a long time before they woke, and 
when they did, neither of them seemed inclined 
to go any further. ‘‘ Don’t you think we had 
better start home?” exclaimed Alf. ‘* Yes, I 
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do,” promptly replied hiscompanion. Accord- 
ingly, they set off in what they believed to 
be the direction of home, but it was not. It is 
easy to lose the way in a forest or jungle. 

All at once they heard the growl ofa tiger. 
The little Indian boy had the presence of mind 
to climb a tree, and to help Alf to do the same. 
Meanwhile, however, a friend was nearer to 
them than they imagined. Garra had missed 
her little playmates. Did she know by instinct 
that they had got lost? It really seemed like 
it, for she set offin search of them. On entering 
the forest she trumpeted loudly every now and 
again as if to attract their attention. Panni 
heard it first, and shouted at the top of his 
voice—‘‘ Garra! Garra! Garra!”’ 

The faithful creature replied by another 
trumpet blast, and soon made her appearance, 
crushing the brushwood beneath her huge feet. 
The two boys stretched out their hands eagerly, 
knowing that they were safe. With a sweep 
of the trunk, Garra took each child from the 
tree, and placed them on her broad neck. 
Then she set off home. 

They had not gone far, when a tiger crept out 
from its hiding place, and faced them. Fora 
moment or two the boys expected that a terrible 
fight would take place between the tiger and 
the elephant, but to their great relief the former 
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quickly disappeared. Before they reached home, 
Sir Andrew met them. On his return that 
afternoon, he was alarmed at hearing that his 
son was missing. Two of the servants had 
been seeking for Alf in all directions but with- 
out success. You may be sure he was thankful 
when he saw him brought safely home by the 
faithful elephant ! 

Alf and Panni were quite cured of their fancy 
for hunting. They contented themselves with 
playing together where they could feel safe from 
tigers and other enemies. When the time came 
for Alf and his father, to quit India, the boy 
was very sorry indeed to part from his two 
playmates,—Panni and Garra. 


On the Ice. 


— SE 


HE winter of 1798 proved unusually 
severe, and for many weeks all the 
rivers, canals, and ponds in this 
country were thickly covered with 
ice. To the poor it was a time of 
great inconvenience and suffering, 
and probably no one really enjoyed it 

except those young folks who were very warmly 

clad, and sought their amusement on the ice. 
Amongst these latter were the youths then 
attending the well-known school at Harrow. 

They had the advantage of having an extensive 

pool within the college grounds, and as the 

frost continued for so great a length of time, 
many of them became expert skaters. One 
half-holiday, nearly all the youngsters might 
have been seen either skating, sliding, or snow- 
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balling. All at once a loud burst of applause 
was heard at the further end of the pond, and 
this naturally attracted the attention of the 
others. Many of the youths hurried in that 
direction, and found that one of the skaters had 
very cleverly made the outline of the school. 
All envied him his skill, and loudly praised it. 

Just then, a boy about twelve years old came 
towards the pond. A glance at his face showed 
that he was intelligent, but it was noticed that 
he was lame. 

“* Holloa! ’’ exclaimed one of the group close 
by, ‘‘ here is a new scholar. I fancy it’s Vul- 
can, the lame god, you know.” 

This unkind and very improper remark was 
greeted by a shout of derisive laughter on the 
part of therest. Then another bystander came 
forward, and making a low bow, said, “ Wel- 
come, lame lord. By what title would your 
Majesty wish to be addressed ?”’ 

Again there was a burst of derisive laughter. 
Keenly hurt by such abominable conduct, the 
poor fellow gazed helplessly around. ‘‘ Youare 
a lot of cowards,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
“or you would not act in this way.” 

This remark, which their consciences told 
them was perfectly true, made them very angry, 
and they formed a circle round him. All at 
once, however, a youngster about his own age 
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stepped quickly forward. Placing his hand on 
the lame boy’s shoulder, he said kindly, ‘‘ I will 
be your friend. My name is Robert Peel, and 
I am not a coward.” 

“T am quite sure you are not a coward,” 
exclaimed the boy, grateful for this unexpected 
support. ‘“‘ Myname is George Byron, and I 
shall be very glad indeed to have you fora 
friend.” 

Many of the other youths had heard this bit 
of conversation, and began making fun of them 
both. Robert Peel was thoroughly indignant, 
and knocked one or two of them. down. . But, 
of course, it was useless to contend with so 
many, and the youth who had just distinguished 
himself on the ice, seized hold of Robert. He 
was the tallest and oldest of the-group, and 
often bullied those less than himself. 

“ T’m going to teach this youngster a lesson,”’ 
he exclaimed, smartly boxing the little fellow’s 
ears, and dragging him along the ice as he did so. 

George could not bear to witness this without 
protesting. In spite of his lameness, he follow- 
ed them upon the ice, shouting—‘ I tell you 
that you are a coward!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the bully. ‘I see youare 
anxious to have a lesson also. Very well, you 
shall have it.” Saying this, he quitted his hold 
of Robert, and tried to seize young Byron. 
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But just at that moment, there was a loud 
crack. The ice gave way, and the bully dis- 
appeared from sight! Neither of the other two 
boys, however, had fallen in, and all the other 
youngsters who had remained on the banks of 
the pond, shouted—‘‘ Come back, come back, 
or you will be drowned !”’ 

George and Robert looked at each other for 
amoment. The same thought was evidently 
in their minds, for when Robert exclaimed— 
“Oh; let us try and save him!” theother 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, yes, we must try, at any rate.” 
It was most dangerous, as you will readily 
understand, and those on the shore watched 
them in fear and trembling. Lying flat down 
upon the ice, they crawled gently to the open- 
ing, and after great difficulty, and repeated 
failures, they managed to seize hold of his 
arms and drag him out of the water. 

By this time the youth was senseless, and no 
wonder! The cold bath and the fright was 
quite sufficient to account for it. Happily, the 
school was only a short distance from the pond, 
so that he was quickly carried home. It was 
a long time before he recovered sufficiently to 
leave his room. 

Next morning, the scholars assembled for 
prayers as usual. Before commencing the 
school-work of the day, the MHead-Master, 
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looking very stern, rose from his place and 
exclaimed—‘‘ I have something to say to you. 
We have been informed of the abominable 
conduct of several boys who are now present. 
I can only hope that they are feeling heartily 
ashamed of themselves, especially after witness- 
ing the courage displayed by Robert Peel and 
George Byron. Let me tell you that bodily 
health and strength are not to be compared 
with upright conduct, and nobleness of spirit. 
To insult those who are afflicted in any way is 
most cowardly and contemptible. Many of 
the greatest characters in the history of 
the world have suffered from bodily defects. 
Shakespeare, the glory of England, was lame. 
Homer and Milton were blind, but their mem- 
ories will never perish. Men are judged by 
their deeds, not by their appearances. Young 
as they are now, I venture to say that Byron 
and Peel will one day surpass most of you, for 
it is evident they have strength of character.” 

The Head-Master’s prediction was strikingly 
fulfilled! In course of time, the lame boy was 
known as Lord Byron, the great poet, and the 
brave friend of Greece. As to the other, it is 
enough to say that be became Prime Minister 
of England, and the name of Sir Robert Peel 
will always be held in high honour by his 
fellow-countrymen. 
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Eric’s Hymn: and Other Stories. By EpirH GREEVES. 

Esther’s Craze: and Other Life Sketches. By A. F. PERRAM. 

Florrie’s Telegram : and Other Stories. By Wm. J. Forster. 

Frank Heaton’s Dilemma: and Other Stories. By Wm. J. Forster. 

Gerald’s Adventure: or, Only a Drummer Boy. By Atice J. Briccs. 

Grannie’s Darling. By Avice J. Briccs. 

Ida Graham: and How She Overcame Her Difficulties. By Emity 
SPRATLING. 

Isabelle’s Story. By ALIcE J. Briccs. 

It’s My Nature. By HELEN BRISTON. 

John Fletcher, Farmer. By F. SPENSER. 

Leslie’s Revenge. By Wm. J. Forster. 

Little Folks at Kelverton Grange. By Wm. J. Forster. 

Little Jim’s Rescue. By ANNIE F. PERRAM. 

Lots of Time: or, Pictures and Stories for Boys and Girls. By ANNIE 
F. PERRAM. 

Love and Victory : Dialogues for Temperance Gatherings. 

Lucy’s Temptation: a Temperance Story for Young Men and Women. 
By F. SPENSER. 

Luther Miller’s Ambition: and How it was Gratified. By Litter 
MonrTrForT. 

Mabel’s Three Keys: and Other Stories. By R. SINCLAIR. 

Master Piers. By IsaBeL S. ROBSON. 

Mignon’s Message, By EvizaA KERR. 

Minnie’s Curiosity : and Other Stories. By Wm. J. ForsTER. 

Nora’s Queer Lesson Books, By ANNIE CRAIG. 

Our Chris: and Other Stories. By OLD CornisH. 

Our Silver Collection, By Wm. J. Forster. 
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1/— (continued). 


Raymond’s Magpie. By Wo. J. ForsTEr. 

Recitations for Missionary Meetings, &c. By F. M. L. 

Reggie’s Dream: and Other Stories. By Wm. J. FORSTER. 

Ruby Necklet: Rosie’s Temptation. By BerH RICHARDSON. 

Sir Godfrey’s Bride. By RuTH B. YATEs. 

Songs of Living Things : for Boys and Girls. By A. H. VINE. 

Stephen Blakemore’s Problem. By EDITH CoRNFORTH. 

Shad and Shady. By J. W. Keyworru. 

Tell-Tale-Tit. By Besse MARCHANT. 

That Dreadful Boy. By Bessie MARCHANT. 

The Fun o’ the Fair. By Bessie MARCHANT. 

The Old House at Rungate. By IsaBeL S. Rosson. 

The Owner of Rushcote. By BEssiE MARCHANT. 

The Tempest Cousins. By IsaBeL S. Rosson. 

Those Queer Neighbours: and Other Stories. By Wm. J. Forster. 

Three Little Vagrants. By F. SPENSER. 

Three School-Girls: or, Brenda’s Purpose. By F. SPENSER. 

Through Deep Waters: a Temperance Story. By F. SPENSER. 

Tom and His Chum: and Other Tales. By ANNIE CRAIG. 

Twelve Famous Boys. By Wm. J, Forster. 

‘Twentieth Century Book of Dialogues. Compiled by J. K. Tomatin. 

earcentiett Century Reciter. Compiled by J. K. ToMALIN. Second 
dition. 

Uncle Jock’s Little Girl. By IsaBeL S. Ropson. 

Weasel Tim. By Bessiz MARCHANT. 

Wonderful Half-crown: and Other Stories. By WM. J. Forster, 


BOOKS WITH PICTURES 


FOR INFANTS. ies 


A Royal Letter: Bible Stories. By Wm. J. Forsrer. 
Carlo’s Visitors: and Other Stories. By WM. J. ForsTER, 
Our Boys and Girls. 

Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. By Wm. J. Forsrrr. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS {/ 
AND WORKERS. 


In Solomon’s Porch: Bible Talks with Children. By Wm. J. Forsrer. 

In the Sunday School. Thoughts and Suggestions for Young Teachers. 
By ANNA M. HELLIER. 

Into the King’s Palace. By ANNIE M. YoOuNG. 

Junior Society Class Prize Essays. By Revs. W. B. FitzcERAup, W. H. 
CHAMINGS, J. SURMAN COOKE. 

Our Sunday Schools: A Series of Papers. By Rey. C. H. KELLy, &c. 

Papers Read at London Sunday School Convention, 

Take Fast Hold: Addresses to Children. By J. J. ELtis. 

The Children’s King: Bible Talks. By EpirH M. Epwarps. 

The Firm Foundation of the Christian Faith : A Handbook of Christian 
Evidences. By Proressor J. A. BEET, D.D. 

Unframed Pictures: Addresses to Children. By J. J. Evtis. 


‘GOLDEN DEEDS” SERIES OF 
NINEPENNY BOOKS. 


A Heroine in the Strife. By EMILY SpraTLinc. 

Aunt Chrissie. By EMILY SPRATLING. 

Bertram and Gerald: or, The Gold and the Glitter. By Karte 
McCULLAGH. 

Chappie’s Charge Angel: and Other Stories. By ANNIE M. Youna, 

Effie’s Bargain. By ANNIE CRAIG. 

Fabian and Phil: a Story of Two Little Boys. By IsapeL S. Rosson. 

Fritz: the Young Swiss Guide, By Avice J. Briaas. 

Golden Deeds Told Anew. By ANNIkg Craic. 

Little Barbara’s Dream, By EDITH GREEVES. 

Little Black Rover: and Other Stories. By CAROLINE Ricco. 

Little Miss Pry : and Other Stories. By ANNIE F. PERRAM. 

Little Parables for Little Folk. By EpirH E. Ruopes. 

Marjorie’s Stranger. By IsaneL S. ROBSON. 

Mattie’s Rescue. By ANNIE CRAIG. 

Ned’s Victory and Dick’s Enemy, By ALIcr J. Briccs. 

Nuttie : or, The Silver Thread of Love. By Isanet S. Ropson. 

Our Cousin Noel: and Other Stories. By ANNiz Cralc. 

Out of the Dark: a Tale for Girls. By EMILy Sprar.ine. 

Pranks and Prattles. By Epiru GRreEvEs. 

Tony the Cripple : or, The Child of a King. By Ruru B. Yarrs. 

That Odd Little Pair: or, The Sayings and Doings of Molly and Larry 
By IsaBEL S. Rosson. : 

Theodora : or, Golden Opportunities. By IsaneL S, Ronson, 
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Alice: or, The Early Crown. 

Archer’s Chance Shot. By Sarson C. J. INGHAM. 

Junior Society Class Prize Essays. By Revs. W. B. FirzcEeratp, W. H. 
CHAMINGS, J. SURMAN COOKE. 

In the Sunday School: Thoughts and Suggestions for Young Teachers. 
By ANNA M. HELLIER. 

Meadow Daisy. By LiLL1zE MonTrForRT. 

Waiting: An Allegorical Story. By Sarson C. J. IncHam. 


“GILT SUNSHINE” SERIES Or 
EIGHTPENNY BOOKS. 


Alice: or, The Early Crown. Nellie’s Promise. 
Broughton Manor. Oscar’s Rebellion; 
Carrie’s Self Denial. Ruth, the Little Hop-picker. 
Christmas at Rexby Hall. Sam, the African Boy. 
Crossing the Rainbow Bridge. Schoolroom Stories for Boys. 
Dash and His Master. Schoolroom Stories for Girls. 
David Watson: or, The Good Pays. | Something to Do, Please. 
Elsa’s Holiday. | Stanley’s Pony. 
Favourite Recitations for Boys and | Sunshine After Rain. 

Girls. Tarbarrel Tim. 
Fine Herbs. The Auto-Biography of Chow. 
For Love’s Sweet Sake. The Bite of the Serpent. 
Jim and His Charges. ‘The Seven Edwards. 
Ladyboy’s Story. Tom Burton’s Mistake. 
Little Mother and Her Christmas. | Wanted a Boy. 
Mop and Meg. William Tyndale. 
Ned’s Helper. 


“UNCLE FORSTER’S” EIGHTPENNY 


BOOKS. 
A Knotty Point. The Old Plate’s Story. 
Elfa’s Christmas Letter. The White Mouse. 
Harry’s Rescue. The Young Conspirators. 
Lucky Carlo. Twelve Bible Children. 
Nelson Farm. Voices from a Money Box. 


Pitch and Toss. 
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‘SUNSHINE ” 


SERIES OF SIXPENRNY 


BOOKS. | 


Broughton Manor, 

Carrie’s Self Denial. 

Christmas at Rexby Hall. 

Crossing the Rainbow Bridge. 

Dash and His Master. 

David Watson: or, The Good Pays. 

Elsa’s Holiday. 

Favourite Recitations for Boys and 
Girls. 

Fine Herbs. 

First Readings: Scripture for 
Children. 

For Love’s Sweet Sake. 

Frank Armstrong. 

Jim and His Charges. 

Ladyboy’s Story. 

Little Mother and Her Christmas, 

Mop and Meg. 


Ned’s Helper. 

Nellie’s Promise. 

Oscar’s Rebellion. 

Ruth, the Little Hop-picker, 
Sam, the African Boy. 
Schoolroom Stories for Boys. 
Schoolroom Stories for Girls, 
Something to Do, Please. 
Stanley’s Pony 

Sunshine after Rain. 
William Tyndale. 

Wanted a Boy. 

Tom Burton’s Mistake. 
The Seven Edwards. 

The Bite of the Serpent. 
The Auto-Biography of Chow. 
Tarbarrel Tim. 


Gd. 


Self Improvement. 


Philip Phillips, the Singing Evangelist. 


A Book for Young Men, 


Paper Covers, 


Also 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS ; 
A Book of Plans of S. S. Buildings, 6d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM : 


Two Prize Essays, 1s. net. 
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